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SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE ESKIMO. 


Proressor Boyp-Dawxrns has recently endea- 
voured to show that the Eskimo of Greenland and 
Arctic America are the veritable descendants of 
those primitive Europeans of the so-called Drift 
period who inhabited this and other countries when 
these were haunted by animals like the reindeer, 
cave-bear, hairy elephant, and other huge beasts 
either now extinct or gone hence before history 
began. This he does on the basis of a certain 
artistic faculty which finds exercise in the orna- 
mentation of implements and weapons of every- 
day use. Whoever their remote ancestors may 
have been, the Eskimo are undoubtedly an in- 
teresting people. They cannot be called savage, 
and yet they are scarcely civilised. That they 
have made some progress on the way to civilisa- 
tion is, however, evident from what we know 
about their habits, dwellings, and social organisa- 
tion ; though that they would go much farther 
on the same road, if entirely left to themselves, is 
open to doubt, 

To what an extent the social conscience—as we 
may call it—of the Eskimo has been developed, is 
well shown in a number of stories collected by Mr 
W. H. Dall, of the United States Survey, while 
sojourning for several years in Alaska, on the 
north-west coast of America. ‘The personal expe- 
rience of the writer, he tells us, ‘during several 
years in North-western Alaska, gave him now 
and then a glimpse of the social thought of the 
Eskimo by whom he was surrounded; and from 
these reminiscences may be gleaned a few items 
which, without trespassing on the realm of 
Cooperian fiction, may give a slight insight into 
the working of the human mind under savage 
conditions” Mr Dall, however, warns us that 
any view of native characteristics which leaves 
out the element of love-romance, resembles a 
vine from which the trellis has been removed. 

The Eskimo of Norton Sound, Alaska, resemble 
most of the northern savage peoples in a total 
want of reticence on all subjects, except before 
strangers. Once friendship is assured—a matter 


often a long time postponed after first acquaint- 
ance—conversation may be freely indulged in on 
any subject, unless it be the Shamanic mysteries 
or superstitions. In this way Mr Dall learned that 
even Eskimo life has its touches of romance. 

A middle-aged woman, employed as a seamstress 
by Mr Dall’s party, told him the story of her 
life. Born at Shaktolik, her wanderings had been 
confined between the Indian territory inland, the 
mouth of the Yukon on the south, and the Polar 
Ocean. When of marriageable age, her parents, 
being old, and desiring to settle their daughter 
in life, took her with them to the Kaviiak country. 
They had heard of an old man there, who was 
very wealthy, according to their ideas, in deerskin 
dresses and supplies of food, and who, in addition 
to the two wives he had already, wished to 
acquire another, to be the youthful pet of his age. 
They arrived at his house in the depth of winter, 
were hospitably received, and opened negotiations, 
The wayward girl, either awed by the contemptu- 
ous glances of the elder wives, the absence of eye- 
lashes and the presence of sundry wrinkles in her 
proposed partner, or by the fact that she would be 
wholly separated from her own people, fled in the 
night with a passing party of dog-sledges and 
natives, leaving her chagrined parents to settle as 
they might with the Kaviiak sage. At Shaktolik 
she knew a young Eskimo, tall, handsome, a good 
hunter, and unmarried. Friendly glances passed 
between them ; in short, she loved him, and hoped 
to be his wife. To adorn his deerskins, to applaud 
him at the winter dances, to proudly receive the 
sinew and belly of the deer (a wife’s perquisites), 
when, on his return from hunting, she met him 
with the smoking dishes of seal-meat and fish she 
knew so well how to prepare—these privileges she 
lovingly and proudly anticipated. Alas! ‘his face 
was very good, but his heart was very bad.’ After 
trifling with her affections for months, he left her 
for a more engaging damsel, who, to the vindictive 
joy of the abandoned one, also suffered in her 
turn. 

For a long time she refused all proposals of 
marriage ; the very thought was hateful to her. 
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Then came a misfortune. When she was off with 
a salmon-fishing party, preparing the winter store 
of dried fish, her parents and entire family went 
southward to another village, on their way to set 
their nets elsewhere. During the salmon-fishery, 
it is against Eskimo ethics to boil water inside the 
house—it is bad for the fishery. The soup-pot 
was set near the beach ; and while the others were 
collecting bits of driftwood, the youngest child, a 
few years old, moved thereto by sorcery on the 
part of the Indians of the interior, threw grass 
and poisonous plants into the boiling pot. All ate, 
and died. Poor Atleiik—as the girl was named— 
was thus left an orphan, with no means of sup- 
port, the inhabitants of the village where they 
died, claiming the property left by her family, 
and doubtless converting such of it as was not 
destroyed at the interment, to their own use long 
before the news reached Shaktolik, She imme- 
diately claimed the protection of an only and very 
distant relative by marriage, in whose house she 
worked, and by her neat sewing and constant indus- 
try kept herself supplied, through barter of work 
for skins, with clothing and other necessaries 
which were not hers by the communal bond of 
the tribe. Shortly afterwards, winter set in, and 
she went northward with a party bound for 
Kotzebue Sound, It was a hard winter; the deer 
retreated to the most inaccessible valleys, and the 
supply of fish failed. Her party finding they could 
not rely on obtaining food at the various bivouacs, 
were obliged, through semi-starvation, to take a 
short cut to the Sound through the territory of the 
dreaded and hated Indians, Travelling as rapidly 
as possible, one day they came upon a little open 
spot by the bank of a stream where were two 
Indian houses, The few footprints in the snow 
were of women’s feet, and curiosity tempted the 
boldest to peep into one of the houses. The inhabi- 
tants were dead or dying of starvation, The men 
were seeking the deer far away. The women had 
denied themselves to save little bits for a child 
some two years old, whose thin cheeks were rosy 
compared with the wasted ones of his dying rela- 
tives. Death was surely coming to them; and after 
that, what but death remained for the boy? The 
women begged the shrinking Eskimo to take him 
and keep him, that his life might be saved. But 
the race-hatred was too strong, and they had hardly 
food enough to keep their own party alive. One 
by one refused. At last, the girl who had lost her 
lover, who was an orphan (as she thought) through 
Indian sorcery, took pity on him, and said: ‘I 
have no husband to work for ; I will take the boy. 
He shall be my brother; and when I am old, I 
shall not be left alone.” So the Eskimo left the 
house of death, and took the boy. 

From that time, to the time Mr Dall met her, 
her hands had been busy for him. He was then 
a lad of fifteen, bright, active, and promising, and 
knew only the Eskimo life and tongue. His deer- 
skin dresses were as handsome as any in the 
village, and his foster-sister’s activity provided for 


all his needs, She became indifferent to matri- 
mony, since she had an object on which to expend 
her love; and it is to be hoped that when 
age enfeebles her steps, and bows her athletic 
form, her adopted child will not forget his 
obligations, 

Let us give one other story from Mr Dall’s col- 
lection, exhibiting a phase of life which one 
might expect almost anywhere than among the 
Eskimo, 

A young woman, he tells us, really quite fine- 
looking, and of remarkably good physique and 
mental capacity, was observed to hold herself aloof 
from the young men of the tribe in an unusual 
manner, Inquiry, first of others, afterwards of 
herself, brought out the following reasons for the 
eccentricity. In effect she said she was as strong 
as any of the young men; not one of them had 
ever been able to conquer her in wrestling or 
other athletic exercises, though it had more than 
once been tried, sometimes by surprise and with 
odds against her. She could shoot and hunt deer 
as well as any of them, and make and set snares 
and nets, She had her own gun, bought from the 
proceeds of her trapping. She despised marriage, 
and did not desire to do the work of a wife; 
but preferred the work which custom among the 
Eskimo allots to the men. In short, she was 
a ‘woman’s-rights’ female of the most advanced 
type. When winter came, having made a con- 
vert of a smaller and less athletic damsel, 
the two set to work with walrus-tusk picks, 
and dug the excavation in which they erected 
their own house, which was of the usual type 
of Eskimo houses—walled and roofed with drift- 
wood covered with turf. It was, however, as an 
additional defence against unwished-for prowl- 
ing males, divided into two rooms, with a very 
small and narrow door between them, next which 
lay some handy billets of wood, to crack the sconce 
of a possible intruder. Here our two Amazons 
lived, traded, and carried on their affairs in defiance 
of communal bonds and public sentiment. The 
latter seemed to be composed half of disapproba- 
tion, and half of envious admiration; while all 
the young fellows in the village busied themselves 
in concocting plans against the enterprising pair. 
These were too fully on the alert to be surprised, 
and all efforts against their peace were fruitless, 
When the deer-hunting season came, the two 
set off to the mountains; and no sooner had 
they departed, than disappointed lovers, and ‘out- 
raged public sentiment’ exemplified in a mob, 
reduced their winter-quarters to a shapeless ruin. 
So far as Mr Dall’s hidoenations goes, the following 
year the ladies returned to the ordinary ways of 
the world, and gave up the unequal contest 
against a tyrannical public opinion. 

A mother’s love for her children is characteristic 
even of the lower animals, though with the latter 
it appears to cease with the maturity of the 
offspring. Among the Eskimo, however, in times 
of scarcity, if a child be born for whom food 
can hardly be provided, it is exposed to die 
of cold, with its mouth stuffed with a bunch 
of grass, to prevent it from crying. This is 
considered, not only as justifiable, but as the 
only course consistent with common-sense. The 
child must not cry, or its voice will be heard 
about the house afterwards. One of these children 
picked up and adopted by some one who can care 
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for it, owes lifelong service to the foster-parent. 
It has no property of its own except certain 
special articles ; it must work for its foster-parent, 
and bring to him any wage received for labour. 
It cannot marry without his consent, and for 
its life long, is in one sense a slave. Yet the 
children reared by their mother are treated with 
devoted tenderness and care. They are never 
punished. They receive the last food when others 
are starving, Their dress glistens with beads and 
fringes, while the parents can barely cover them- 
selves from the cold. The boy is eager to become 
proficient in manly exercises. He is not con- 
sidered marriageable until he has killed a deer. 
All play together until ten or twelve years of 
age; then boys and maidens separate in their 
sports, except in the village dance-house, and 
even there, seldom take part until they are of 
mature age. 

Mr Dall gives an interesting sketch of the 
daily round of an Eskimo housewife in early 
winter. Rising in the early hours, when the first 
faint glimmer through the parchment-cover of 
the smoke-hole indicates the peep of dawn, she 
removes the cover, and searches the hearth, where 
carefully covered embers should still be glowing ; 
and if they are not extinguished, gathers them 
together, places some light dry sticks upon them, 
and going outside, arouses the sleepers by pitching 
down a quantity of fuel through the aperture in 
the roof. Before coming in, she arranges some 
bits of wood or boards, to aid the draught through 
the smoke-hole, and brings from some adjacent 
running spring a kettle of water for drinking and 
cooking purposes. Returning, the beds and mats 
are rolled up against the wall; and the inmates 
perform their very simple toilets, which consist 
chiefly in putting on their clothing, all of which, 
except a pair of deerskin socks, is usually removed 
at night. A few touches to the hair, a dry 
wash with a bit of cotton rubbed over the face, 
or at the most with a little fine snow in lieu of 
water; after which, bunches of dry grass are 
arranged in the boots to fit the foot, the boots are 
put Nan and tied, and they are ready for the day’s 
work. 

Meanwhile, the housewife has prepared the 
materials for a meal of boiled deer, or seal-flesh, 
or of boiled fish with oil. The morning meal, 
always hurried, is seldom delayed to roast meat 
or fish on sticks, as at the evening meal. The 
house-fellows make short work of their breakfast, 
and immediately disperse, to visit their traps or 
pursue the vocations of the day. The remnants 
of the meal fall to the share of the dogs; the 
wooden dishes are usually hastily cleaned, and the 
mistress of the house sits at her daily work. At 
this season, this usually consists in preparing deer- 
skins for boots or clothing, or cutting and sewing 
the skins into garments, From time to time 
during the day, a morsel of deer-fat, a bit of dry 
salmon or some other fragment of food, is inci- 
dentally discussed, but without any regularity. 
Since most of the women are similarly engaged 
in the morning, there are usually few visitors till 
the middle of the day is map unless some girl, 
bringing her work with her, comes in to sew in 
company with others, if her own house be empty 
of female associates, Chit-chat, scandal, and 
small-talk, make up the bulk of the conversa- 
tion, broken only by directions in regard to work 


from the more experienced to the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 

As the day draws into afternoon, some stranger 
from another village may present himself, when 
with few words he is directed to a sitting-place ; 
one of the women removes his wet boots, and 
places them, and the straw pads they contain, in 
the smoke to dry; and something in the way of 
refreshment is at once offered to him. Silence 
reigns for a time ; when slowly, bit by bit, and at 
long intervals, the stranger tells the story of his 
journey, the latest news in his own village, and 
any messages he may bring to the household. 

As night comes on, the sewing is laid aside, the 
smouldering fire is built up to throw out a generous 
blaze, and one of the household goes to the roof 
to look for the returning hunters or trappers with 
their spoils, Fur animals are the property of the 
trapper ; but he can only claim exclusive right to 
the skin, sinew, fat, tongue, head and belly pieces 
of the deer, The remainder is distributed to any 
who may need it, or reserved as the common 
property of the house-fellows, if there are no other 
applicants. The wife receives her husband in 
silence, removes his belt and guncase, puts his 
boots to dry, offers him a bit of meat and fish; 
and when he has taken his accustomed place, calls 
his attention to the stranger, while she prepares 
the evening meal, which is the event of the day. 
The oil-lamp is now trimmed and lighted ; conver- 
sation becomes general ; all eat together, served by 
the mistress of the house ; and when the repast is 
over, tales have been told, and the fire burns low, 
the large embers are tossed out of the smoke-hole, 
the coals carefully covered, the raging replaced, 
'to keep in the warm air, beds are unrolled, 
and the inmates, laying themselves head to the 
fire, are soon sunk in slumber. 

With a few trifling changes, might not this serve 
as a picture of the every-day life of many a humble 
family in our own country ? 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
BY JOHN B, HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—THE OLD FOLKS, 


‘THERE are things ’—Inspector Birch of the South- 
ampton police, who, like most of those who had 
dealings with Bertram Oakley, had come to hold 
a high opinion of him, was the speaker—‘ things 
that our people can do better and truer than 
others, and things they can’t. They haven’t the 
time for it, Mr Oukley, I’ve been a detective for 
a goodish many years, and I should say, if you 
want a plain, straightforward inquiry into a 
hidden crime, or as to a lost person, go to Scotland 
Yard. Our people may be slow, but they’re sure. 
Being under discipline, which is good’ for us all, 
sir, at least they work honestly, and don’t pick 
your pocket, which is more than can be said of all 
those Private Inquiry Offices that advertise so 
coaxing in the newspapers. But if you wish for 
something delicate and crooked, and out of the 
rules—especially abroad—go to one of the Private 
Inquiry chaps, and pay by results. Allow reason- 
able, for expenses ; but pay by results.” Thus it 
was that the Inspector wound up what was cer- 


advice, 


tainly well intentioned, and probably sound, 
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To a Private Inquiry Office, then, in Northum- 
berland Street, Strand, Bertram repaired, and 
found little difficulty in coming to terms with the 
Inguirer-in-chief, who might have been a note of 
interrogation in human shape, so bent of body 
and so inquisitive was he. Such as he was, he 
certainly exemplified the truth of the saying that 
some men are - for their vocation in life, Mr 
Pryor, had lynching and tar-and-feathers, instead 
of substantial reward, been the recompense of his 
exertions, could scarcely have prevented himself 
from poking that sharp nose of his into the affairs 
of his fellow-creatures. In a country of different 
— complexion from our own, he would pro- 

ably have been a government spy, keen as 
a ferret on the track of conspirators. In England, 
he devoted his talents to the service of private 
patrons. Mr Pryor, after very slight demur, 
agreed with Bertram’s proposal, founded on the 
detective’s hint of payment by results, provided, 
of course, that all preliminary expenses were 
guaranteed. 

‘And these, I will not disguise from you, Mr 
Oakley, will be heavy—decidedly heavy,’ said the 
Private Inquirer, very frankly. ‘ Exclusive infor- 
mation, if I may say so, constitutes a sort of fancy 
goods, not to be bought except at a high figure. 
When people are ill advised enough to grumble 
at our charges, they forget that there is a debit as 
well as a credit side to our ledgers, Advice, I 
have heard, is to be got gratis. It may be so; but 
Tam sure that intelligence is sold, and very dear 
too, Mr Oakley. Iam only the man at one end 
of the wire; and I must work through others, 
supplement their blunders, and pay, through the 
nose very often, for tidings which may prove 
irrelevant after all. Inquiries take time, and 
take treating, and—— Well, sir, if there is no 
objection as to terms, I shall be happy to serve 
you to the best of my poor power.’ 

Mr Pryor listened patiently while Bertram 
explained his object. 

‘Bless me! bless me!’ muttered the head of 
the Inquiry Office, as the short and simple explana- 
tion came to an end, ‘I thought of course that 
there was something wrong,’ he added, after a 

ause; ‘and, excuse me, Mr Oakley, it would 

ve been an easier business if there had been a 
screw loose somewhere. Innocent people are, of 
all others, the most difficult to trace. You have 
tried before, I think, and without success? May 
I ask, through what channel ?’ 

Bertram mentioned Murphy’s Office, in New 
York. It had been recommended to him by a 
correspondent of Mr Mervyn's; but no good had 
been effected in consequence of the researches 
then made, 

‘Murphy’s—that is, Murphy’s of Tammany 
Street, Fourth Block, I suppose—is a very respect- 
able establishment, but has not the connection of 
others I could mention, in Chicago and elsewhere,’ 
remarked Mr Pryor, whose acquaintance with the 
members of his own unrecognised profession, in 
the Old World and the New, was probably exten- 
sive ; ‘and I am not surprised that the matter did 
not succeed in their hands, Such a length of time 
has elapsed, you see. It is but a cold scent, Mr 
Oakley, that we have to hunt; and to find out 
immigrants after all these years, in so vast a 
country as the States, well—— I won’t discourage 
a new client.’ 


‘But you have discouraged me, Mr Pryor,’ said 
Bertram sadly ; ‘and yet [ am convinced that you 
are right in what you tell me as to the uncer- 
tainties that beset so difficult a calling as yours, 
This search is one on which I set my heart years 
ago, when I was a poor boy, helping the sailors to 
get their smacks afloat on the Somersetshire coast ; 
when I was a poor lad seeking employment among 
the woollen factories of Blackston. When I get 
rich, I used to say to myself, I will seek out my 
father and my mother far away, and make their 
old days, I trust, happier than their pinched, pre- 
carious life can yet have been. They will receive 
me, I am sure, as one risen from the dead, the son 
they mourned and lost so long ago, the baby-boy 
who perished in the shipwreck, and from my hand 
they can accept the means of comfort, which—— 
But you are laughing at me!’ 

For Mr Pryor had buried his sharp face in_his 
bony hands, and was snorting and puffing like 
a walrus, ‘Laughing at you! Upon my soul, 
Mr Oakley, I was nearer to crying than to laugh- 
ing!’ exclaimed the Private Inquirer. ‘We, in 
our business, see such a lot of the seamy side and 
the shady side of human nature, that—— Never 
mind! I’ll tell you in confidence, that few of our 
clients, though the law may be on their side, come 
into court with clean hands, We do see mean- 
ness, we do, and dirty tricks, and guess at motives 
unavowed, that sicken us too often, It’s as if 
a breath of fresh country air had come blowing 
into Northumberland Street with no taint of the 
Thames mud in it, and—— You just leave me 
the Family Bible, with the entries, Mr Oakley ; 
and I’ll do my best for you, sir, in America and 
in England, Ill find the old folks for you if 
they ’re yet above ground,’ 


CHAPTER XLVII.—NO TIME TO LOSE, 


‘A telegraph for you, sir,’ said Bertram’s land- 
lady, in Bentinck Street, Southampton, as he 
alighted from the cab that had conveyed him from 
the station, These semi-educated females will say 
‘telegraph’ still, as when the electric wire was a 
comparatively novel institution, and before—after 
a sharp newspaper controversy, in which Balliol 
scholars, Double Firsts, and blunt business men 
to whom Greek was as Hebrew, penned letters to 
the Times—‘ telegram’ was definitively adopted as 
the name for the startling announcements that 
put a girdle round the world. 

Bertram took the despatch and read it. It was 
from the house-surgeon of St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pita. It ran thus: ‘Patient, Accident Ward, 
wishes to see you. Important communication. 
Bad case. Cannot last many hours, Name, Nat 
Lee. Fortune, he says, depends on it. No time 
to lose.’ 

So Bertram, instead of entering his lodgings, got 
into his cab again, drove back to the station, and 
reached London by the next up-train ; and thence 
to St Bartholomew’s Hospital as fast as a hansom- 
cab driver, well fee’d, and with a lean, well-bred 
horse to whirl his tall wheels along, could 
hurry him.—‘ Accident Ward? And you are the 
gentleman from Southampton?’ said the house- 
surgeon, ‘1’ll walk round with you. He is alive 
still, No. 68.’ 

What a contrast it was between the feverish 
hurry and speed of Bertram’s rapid journey back 
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to the Metropolis, and the hush and rest and calm 
vigilance, of which evidences met his eyes on 
every side as he walked through the great Hospi- 
tal, with its many trim white beds, its neat nurses 
gliding about on their errands of mercy, and the 
orderly aspect of the whole place! It might have 
seemed, to a fastidious taste, a trifle too mechanical, 
too severely ruled and measured, too much as if 
its Good Samaritanism went by clockwork ; but it 
was manifestly a powerful engine working for the 
relief of some fractional part of the huge sum of 
human suffering. Bertrain thought of himself 
at St John’s, under the ancient roof of the Knights 
Hospitallers ; but there, the sick were few, and he 
had been an individual, so to speak, ndt a mere 
item or cipher, to go into the tabulated Report 
at the year's end. 

‘Sensible, and stronger than I thought,’ whis- 
pered the good-natured house-surgeon—one of 
those doctors who yet preserve the faculty of 
seeing the patient, when others see only the 
disease—as he felt the sufferer’s pulse, and looked 
into the dim, bloodshot eyes. ‘I will leave you 
with him, Mr Oakley. If you want me—— 
What is it, nurse?’ 

And the house-surgeon was gone; and Bertram 
remained, bending over the bed. Its occupant 
had seen him, and knew him, but did not imme- 
diately speak, stirring uneasily from side to side 
on his pillow, 

‘Brought very low, sir, said Nat Lee, after a 
minute or two of silence. 

‘I am afraid so, and I am sorry to see you thus, 
rejoined Bertram kindly, as he stooped to smooth 
the pillow which the sick man’s restless move- 
ments had disarranged. ‘You have been hurt?” 

‘ Hurt—killed!’ answered the man, in a hoarse, 
grating voice. ‘No use mincing matters, Mr 
akley. They did it with their sling-shot. 
fired twice, and put a leaden bean into big Abiram 
Pell’s left shoulder. It was he who gave me this’ 
—pointing to a deep cut over the right eyebrow— 
‘with his brass knuckleduster ; and then, when 
the table was knocked over in the scuffle, and the 
candles, and the bottles, cards, knives, dollars, and 
gold, were all rolling about, then it was, with the 
sling-shot—— I am dying, young ——— 
nal injuries—the doctor said so,’ added Nat Lee, 
gasping, after a pause. ‘I’ve as many lives as a 
cat; but this that happened to me, river-side way, 
in a house where queer customers, Yankee and 
Greek and Spanish, are plenty—this, I guess, has 
taken the ninth of ’em! Idid not send for you 
Mister, to hearken to this rambling talk, ursued 
the adventurer, after another pause. ‘Only, now 
I’m going—going away for ever—the er of 
the good turn -you did me long ago, and how 
scurvily I requited you, comes back to me. I’m 
sorry, sir, I ever was your enemy; and I want, 
before I lose the number of my mess, to prove it, 
I don’t pretend, he added ruefully, ‘that if I’d 
lived, and could have seen my way to do it, I 
wouldn’t have stepped in again between you and 
Miss Rose—a rich wife, you see, would be such 
a settledown in life to a rolling stone like 

myself !’ 

There was a long silence. Bertram was the first 
to speak. ‘If you really know, as you have hinted 
before to-day, of some property to which Miss 
Denham and her sister are entitled, of some rights 


Bertram, ‘a relief to your conscience, if you are 
strong enough to speak, to reveal it,’ 

‘My conscience !’ sneered the ex-welsher, toss- 
ing his long black hair uneasily to and fro. ‘ But 
you’re right, Mr Oakley. I’ve got one—the 
worse for wear, so it is; but it pricks me. I felt 
right-down mean, I did, when I leagued with that 
slimy snake, Judas Crawley, to blacken your good 
name—you who picked a worthless blackguard 
like myself out of the ditch where I might have 
died, and serve me right; for I was nigh as bad 
as this, but not quite! Now, if you want to get 
a fortune for the girl, and to see justice done, 
don’t you waste time, but get a magistrate here, 
late as it is, and get my deposition taken down, 
signed, and sworn to, ship-shane, for I shall slip 
my cable before morning !’ 

And so earnest was Nat Lee in his purpose, that 
Bertram, though still half incredulous, resolved to 
comply with his request, and left the Hospital at 
once, promising his dubious acquaintance soon to 
return. 


HINTS TO DYSPEPTICS. 


OF all the ills that flesh is heir to, few are more 
insidious or distressing than dyspepsia, a disease 
unhappily so common that it seldom attracts 
sympathy. It is like toothache in this respect. 
Because it does not kill exactly, we scarcely give 
it pity. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that the 
dyspeptic in nine cases out of ten is the author of 
his own miseries. Be this as it may, there is 
no question about the suffering entailed. Once 
dyspepsia takes hold of a person, it is not to 
be easily got rid of. The food-fiend, one might 
almost call it; for many are the men and women, 


I) both dead and living, the springs of whose life 


have been poisoned by this malady. 

We have just met with a most valuable little 
book on the subject, The Causes and Treatment 
of Imperfect Digestion (J. & A. Churchill, New 
Burlington Street), from which we hope to gather 
a few useful hints that may help the dyspeptic. 
It is written by the late Dr Leared, an eminent 
physician, who had made the subject his study, 
and in giving us the result of his experience, has 
left us a legacy of no slight value. He starts 
with one important simile. He says that ‘the 
digestive powers may be compared to the physical 
strength, Every individual can without incon- 
venience carry a certain weight, while any addition 
to it is accompanied by a proportionate sense of 
oppression, In the same way, what is called in- 
digestion is often simply a result of excess. The 
amount of food which each man is capable of 
digesting with ease, has always a limit. The limit 
bears relation to his age, constitution, state of 
health, and habits’ 

The particular causes of dyspepsia are many and 
various in different subjects. Food is necessary to 
supply the waste of life ; and the more rapid the 
waste, the greater need for replenishing; thus 
young people require more food than old. But 


each person should study what suits his constitu- 
tion individually ; as one person may be able to 


which are withheld from them, it should be,’ said 


take an amount of food which would be fatal to } 
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another. One fault, however, the author points 
out with regard to the ‘relative amount and dis- 
tribution of meals’ in our country, which we can 
verify, as we have seen the disastrous results 
which have followed upon taking a light break- 
fast of coffee or tea and bread-and-butter, and 
allowing the stomach to go all day on this light 
meal—with a still lighter luncheon only—until 
late dinner in the evening, when solid food has 
been taken for the first time in the twenty-four 
hours. Where a light breakfast is eaten, a solid 
meal is requisite in the middle of the day. When 
the organs are left too long unemployed, they 
secrete an excess of mucus, which greatly interferes 
with digestion. One meal has a direct influence 
on the next; and a poor breakfast leaves the 
stomach over-active for dinner. This is the secret 
of much excess in eating, and arises from the 
insufficient quantity and bad quality of the 
gastric juice, The point to bear in mind there- 
fore, is, that not to eat a sufficiency at one meal 
makes you too hungry for the next; and that 
when you are too hungry, you are apt to overload 
the stomach, and give the gastric juices more to 
do than they have the power to perform. 

To eat too often and to eat irregularly, is another 
source of indigestion. People who dine at uncer- 
tain hours, and eat one meal too quickly on the 
last, must expect the stomach to retaliate in 
the long-run. Another very fruitful source of 
is imperfect mastication, We remember 
one old gentleman who used always to warn 
young people on this point by saying: ‘Remember 
you have no teeth in your stomach.’ Nervous 
people nearly always eat fast, and as nearly always 
are the victims of nervous irritability, produced by 
dyspepsia. We believe that one reason why dinner- 
parties are not so dangerous—digestively speaking 
—as they ought to be, is, that people are com- 
pelled, through courtesy, to consume their food 
slowly and in small quantities each mouthful; 
thus the quantity consumed is counteracted by 
the long time used in consumption, which does 
less violence to the stomach than one plateful of 
meat flung down unmasticated. 

Snuff-taking and smoking produce dyspepsia 
when the result is waste of saliva, On the other 
hand, some people find smoking assists digestion 
if taken in moderation. To sit much in a stooping 

sture interferes with the stomach’s action, Dr 

eared says he has traced ‘well-marked dyspepsia 
to sitting immediately after dinner in a low arm- 
chair, so that the body was curved forward, and 
the stomach compressed ; and that in some trades, 
the pressure of certain implements upon the pit of 
the stomach, as in the case of curriers, bootmakers, 
and weavers, produces severe dyspepsia.’ 

These are a few of the many sources of dys- 
pepsia, Let us now look at some of the symp- 
toms, First among these is flatulency, which 
is an exaggeration of the naturally gaseous con- 
dition of the stomach, Allied to this is fermenta- 
tion. To show the discomfort produced by this 
form, it has been proved by experiment that 
during fermentation an apple will evolve a volume 
of gas six hundred times its own size ! 

‘0 follow closely all the varied symptoms of 
a would here be out of place. It is worth 
while to notice a few that are curious, and often 
borne with unconscious of the cause, which may 
now be referred distinctly to indigestion, One of 


these is what is known as the ‘ fidgets,’ a restless 
state of body, which comes on frequently after 
dinner, from which there is no relief except by 
going entirely to rest ; and even then it pursues 
the victim. Another queer symptom is the fan- 
cied unnatural size of the limbs or hand. Many 
can testify to this experience, fancying their hand 
or leg has grown toa colossal size, All indigestion 
this. Who would have thought it! — - 

But the most painful form of dyspepsia is that 
which reacts on the mind, and produces what is 
so sadly frequent—mental depression. People of 
nervous temperaments are peculiarly susceptible 
to this form, which arises in them from the imper- 
fect and distorted impression produced by impure 
blood upon the delicate organ of the brain, This 
impurity is owing to indigestion, which poisons 
the blood that feeds the brain, and gives rise to 
all manner of gloomy fancies, and the greater evil 
of hypochondriasis, which, as the author shows, is 
only dyspepsia in another form, the details of 
which might fill volumes, Among the many per- 
verted fancies, some believe themselves slighted 
by their friends and the world. Extreme sensi- 
tiveness makes others voluntary exiles, Ground- 
less suspicions, irritability, irresolution, are also 
common symptoms, So are morbid apprehensions 
and fixed ideas, One curious case in point is quoted 
of a gentleman whose life was rendered miserable 
by the constant recurrence in his mind of a par- 
ticular number, which he believed had some con- 
nection with his fate in this world and the next. 
The fear of lightning was so strong in another 
gentleman, that it made him ill to mention the 
subject of electricity. 

Surely to escape from such torments were worth 
a sacrifice, as the monster which sows these evils 
is to be crushed by those who have courage and 
self-denial equal. to the task. The chief essential 
is diet ; but in attacking this, we attack the one 
formidable difficulty. Who is equal to continued 
restraint? or being equal, knows to a nicety 
what, in his particular case, to eat, drink, and 
avoid ; as, above all, the rule holds good in dys- 
pepsia, that one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison, both as regards quantity and quality, 
General rules are laid down, to be followed as 
their assimilation with the constitution indicates, 
The evil of not supplying the stomach at break- 
fast with substantial food has been already noticed, 
and the author is emphatic in pointing out that 
it is one which needs correction. Good black tea 
is recommended as a suitable beverage for break- 
fast, unless coffee is found preferable. But choco- 
late should not be taken. Cocoa, properly pre- 
pared, may be used by those it suits; and in the 
case where the nervous system is excitable, barley- 
water or thin gruel may be taken with advantage, 
where they do not give rise to acidity. Bread 
eaten by dyspeptics should be of the purest kind, 
and never new. Brown bread should be avoided 
by those of delicate mucous membrane. Muffins, 
hot buttered toast, and all greasy preparations, 
are fatal to dyspeptics. Butter should always be 
eaten cold and sparingly. The underdone yolk of 
an egg agrees with most digestions; the white is 
indigestible, 

But to go through the category of what should 
and should not be eaten, would be tiresome. 
There are certain cardinal rules to go by, which 
we give as worth remembering ; though unfortu- 
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nately the majority — their yay to privation, 
How often have we heard it said: ‘I would rather 
live a few years less, than give up everything 
worth living for ;’ that is, eating! But for those 
who are in earnest in preferring a happy mind 
to the pleasures of the table, we would give, 
through our author, the following hints. 

To strive in diet to combine always the greatest 
nutriment with the least bulk, so that the body 
may be nourished without giving the digestion 
too great a weight to carry, as ‘we live by what 
we digest, not by what we eat.’ To attend partic- 
ularly to mastication. A faulty state of the teeth 
is one sure source of dyspepsia, and will produce 
the complaint where it did not exist in the first 
instance. Artificial teeth should be” employed 
where the natural ones have failed, or the food 
minced where these cannot be used. 

Regularity in the hours of meals cannot be 
too strongly insisted on. The stomach should 
not be disappointed when it expects to be replen- 
ished, If — even a diminished amount 
of food will be taken without appetite, which 
causes the secretions to injure the stomach, or 
else impair its muscular action, Any changes in 
the time of meals should be made gradually. 

Of food itself, bear in mind that hot meat is 
more digestible than cold. The flesh of young 
animals is less easy of digestion than that of full- 
grown. The flesh of wild animals is more 
digestible than that of domestic animals, Land- 
birds are more digestible than water-fowl. And 
in game, long-killed birds are less digestible 
than those newly killed. With the exception of 
sweetbread, the visceral parts of the animal, such 
as liver, heart, and kidneys, are indigestible. 
White-fleshed fish is easier of digestion than red ; 
and fish containing much oil, as the eel and 
mackerel, are difficult to digest. Shell-fish are 
out of court altogether. 

Dyspeptics should never eat fried food. Broiled, 
or roast, or boiled, is all that is admissible for 
them. Hashes, stews, and made dishes produce 
what is called foul dyspepsia, and are to be 
eschewed by those who sufler from that form of 
the malady. 

The skin, core, and kernels of fruit should be 
avoided. The author gives a case of dyspepsia 
that was greatly aggravated by eating pears. ‘The 
fruit in its ripest state, he says, contains an 
abundance of gritty material, which, as it cannot 
be separated in the mouth, on being swallowed 
irritates the mucous membrane internally. 

We are gradually closing up all the pleasant 
avenues to the enjoyment of the palate, when 
we say that other prohibited articles are pastry, 
sweetmeats of all kinds, and sugar. The courage 
of resistance has broken down before this last 
demand, and to rob a poor man of his sugar, is 
a crime little short of robbing him of his beer. 
But to fight a foe with his own weapons, one must 
be as relentless as one’s enemy. 

The subject of dyspepsia is an inexhaustible 
one. Look at it’ as we may, we feel that it is 
only to be skimmed, or rather hinted at, in these 
short limits. Still a signpost can indicate the 
right road to the traveller. If in the present 
instance we have served in that worthy capacity, 
by pointing out to ———— the right road to 
recovery, we shall be glad for their.sakes, as 
well as for that of the late author to whom 


we have made reference, whose extremely useful 
work deserves to become a handbook to every 
one possessing a digestion. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
LarcH Corrace, MARDON-LE- WILLOWS, 
April 6, 18—. 
My pear Marcarrt—The envelope in which 
this letter will be inclosed’ will have prepared 
you in some measure for the melancholy tidings 
which it is my painful duty to convey. Your poor 
dear father died suddenly on Monday evening, or, 
to speak more accurately, about a quarter past one 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. In him I have lost 
the best of husbands, and you the most loving 
of parents. I have been so heart-broken and 
bewildered, that I have been quite unable to write 
before now, and I really forgot even the existence 
of the telegraph. You will come here as quickly 
as you can, I feel sure. Your presence at such 
a time will be my only comfort. 

That the blow will be a terrible one to you, I 
cannot doubt—as it has been to me; but we must 
try not to forget that we are always in the hands 
of One who ordains all these afflictions for our 
ultimate good. 

Your poor papa had only arrived here by the 
five o’clock train on Monday afternoon. He was 
seized at the dinner-table, without a moment’s 
warning, and never spoke afterwards. It was 
indeed terribly, mysteriously sudden, Even now, 
I can scarcely realise the dreadful fact. 

Further details, dear Margaret, I reserve till 
I see you. I only add that the funeral will take 
place on Saturday. There is a lovely little rural 
churchyard here—such a sweet quiet spot—just 
the place my dear Marmaduke would have chosen, 
had the opportunity been granted him of doing so. 
The sea breaks within a quarter of a mile of it— 
a continuous soothing murmur. I hope to find 
a resting-place there myself some day. 

Do not fret, dear child, more than is absolutely 
necessary. Not all our tears will suffice to bring 
our lost ones back again——Now and always, most 
affectionately yours, Honorta Desmonp. 

P.S.—This is such a dreadfully out-of-the-way 
place, that you had better bring your mourning 
with you. They will fit you out in a couple of 
hours at Jay’s. I have been compelled to order 
mine from there. A 

Miss DEsmonp, 
No. — Kensington Palace Gardens, 
Lonpon. 

As she finished its perusal, the letter dropped 
from Margaret Desmond’s nerveless fingers. Bhe 
sat down on a sofa and shut her eyes, and tried to 
realise the full force of what she had just read. 
Her father dead! and without one last word—one 
last look even—for her who loved him so dearly! 
It was like some hideous dream; only there on the 
carpet lay the missive which forbade her to think 
of it otherwise than as a most solemn truth. She 
had not wept hitherto—the suddenness of the 
shock had stunned her too much; but now her tears 
came with a great blinding rush. She buried her 
face in the soft cushions of the sofa, and wept till 
she could weep no more. 
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The children—over’ whose interests Margaret 
resided as governess—were abed, and Lady Thorn- 
Male would not be home till ten o’clock. By that 
hour, Margaret’s grief had in some measure calmed 
itself down. She rose, went to her own room, and 
having bathed her face and smoothed her hair, 
she went in search of her Ladyship. 

Lady Thorndale, in the ioaaik way which use 
had made a second nature with her, expressed her 
sorrow at hearing of Miss Desmond’s loss, and at 
once granted her the requisite leave of absence from 
her duties. Howard and Irene must have a few 
days’ holiday from their lessons ; that was all. No 
doubt, the children would be delighted. 

By ten o’clock next day, Margaret found herself 
in the train, and on her way to Mardon-le- Willows. 
After the first half-dozen miles, she had the com- 
partment to herself, and could weep in silence 
and unseen, All the incidents of her past life in 
which her father had had a part—and how few 
they were in which he had not had a part !—rose 
up again in her memory. First of all, there was 
her life as a child while her mother was still alive ; 
and what a scrambling, Bohemian sort of existence 
it was! As far as she could remember, they never 
seemed to stay at one place for any length of time; 
it was a life of perpetual change. Sometimes 
there were days together when there was hardly 
enough food in the cupboard to satisfy their 
hunger, and she had a child’s quick instinctive 
knowledge that many a time her mother pre- 
tended to be too ill to eat, in order that she and 
her father might have enough to sit down to. 
Other times there had been—glorious times they 
had seemed to her, only somehow they never 
lasted very long—when the wolf that had howled 
at their door was apparently banished into infinite 
space—times when her father would drink wine 
and smoke big cigars, and wear an embroidered 
waistcoat, with a heavy gold chain festooned across 
it ; when she herself would have beautiful clothes 
to wear; when there would be long drives into 
the country, and dinners at hotels with windows 
overlooking gardens full of fiewers, and rivers 
shining in the sunlight. Only, somehow, she 
could not remember that her mother was often 
there to share her happiness. Then there came 
recollections of occasions when her father would 

- bring gentlemen home with him, who drank and 
played cards, and sometimes quarrelled amongst 
themselves; whilst she and her mother sat 
together in another room, almost afraid to stir, 
and longing for their unwelcome visitors to go. 
Then, as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 
they would be poor again, and all her father’s 
finery would vanish, and instead of long-necked 
bottles of sparkling wine, there would be tankards 
of beer fetched from the nearest tavern, 

By-and-by came the first great trouble of her 
life—the death of her mother. It was a trouble 
so sharp, and left behind it a wound so lasting, 
that even after all these years, her heart ached as 
of old whenever she thought of it, After that, her 
Aunt Charlotte came and took the motherless girl 
away with her ; and for many years she only saw 
her father on rare occasions, What a kind, good- 
hearted woman, in her rigid, methodical way, 
was her aunt ; only, it was not kind of her, when- 
ever she mentioned poor papa—which was not 
often—to speak of him as a charlatan and an 
adventurer. 


So, in the quiet seclusion of a little country- 
town, the years sped peacefully by, and Margaret 
grew up to womanhood. Then came the news of 
her father’s second marriage ; and following closely 
on that, the death of her dear old aunt. On 
hearing of the latter event, her father at once 
wrote her to join him in London; which she did 
in the course of a week or two. ‘For the future, 
your home will be with us,’ he said, as he pre- 
sented her to her step-mother. But after a fort- 
night’s trial of it, Margaret decided that her home 
must be anywhere rather than there—that she and 
her step-mother could not exist long under the 
same roof, and that the one thing for her to do 
was to go out into the world and earn her own 
living. Her father, scandalised at first by the 
notion of such a thing, had at length given way, 
and a situation had been found for her as gover- 
ness to Lady Thorndale’s two children. 

Of late, Margaret had scarcely seen more of her 
father than when a girl at her aunt’s, His epistles 
to her, brief and few in number, were generally 
dated from Brighton or Harrogate, or some other 
fashionable watering-place. As to how he lived, 
or whence his income was derived, she knew no 
more than the man in the moon. Nowadays, 
Captain Desmond was always dressed, 
and never seemed to be without gold in his purse, 
For anything Margaret knew to the contrary, the 
widow whom he had taken for his second wife 
might have brought him a handsome dowry. 

But all these were matters of bygone days, 
and now, alas! her father himself belonged only 
to the past. In spite of all his shortcomings—or, 
it may be, partly by reason of them—she had 
cherished him with devoted love. She remem- 
bered how, when a child, she had thought him the 
handsomest, the cleverest, and the best of men. 
Handsome he always was; but later years had 
taught her to doubt whether he was either very 
good or very clever. But whatever might have 
been his failings or shortcomings, her love for 
him had known no change ; and that he had loved 
her in return, after such fashion as it was in him 
to love any one, she did not doubt. Just at 
present, it seemed hard to believe that she should 
never hear his voice, never see his pleasant smile 
again ; that the only lips in the world she cared 
to kiss were dumb and cold for ever! 

She had read Mrs Desmond’s letter several 
times since her first receipt of it; and each time 
she read it, the less she liked the style in which 
it was written, Her father had died on Monday 
night ; and yet it was not till late on Wednesday 
evening that the news of his death had reached 
her. From what Margaret had seen of Mrs 
Desmond, that lady did not seem at all like a 

rson who would be overwhelmed with grief 
or the loss of amy one. Had she had some 

urpose in withholding the information from 
fargaret as long as she could decently do so? 
Margaret made up her mind that her step-mother 
should not long be troubled with her presence, 
As soon as the funeral should be over, she would 
bid her farewell, probably for ever, and go back 
to the duties by which she earned her bread. 
oer a what a sense of loneliness would she go 
ack ! 

Till the receipt of her step-mother’s letter, 
Margaret had never heard of such a place as 
Mardon-le-Willows. On consulting a gazetteer, 
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she found that it was a little out-of-the-way 
hamlet on the Lincolnshire coast, with a popula- 
tion of some three or four hundred souls, chiefly 
engaged in the fishing-trade, What could have 
possessed her father, a man addicted by nature 
and habit to change, excitement, and the perpetual 
flutter of life in one or other of its busy centres, 
to take up his quarters, even for a time, in such 
an out-of-the-world spot, was more than she could 
imagine, Even in the worst of times, when 
Captain Desmond had found it necessary to 
economise, he had economised in the town, never 
in the country. He was wont to say that he had 
not a rural mind, and that he was never really 
happy unless he was surrounded by bricks and 
‘mortar. A strange place, Mardon-le-Willows, 
for such a man to locate himself in. 

The afternoon was beginning to fade when 
Margaret found herself at her journey’s end. On 
inquiring for Larch Cottage, she found that it 
was nearly half a mile from the station, She 
took a road that for part of the way kept within 
sight of the beach, but that afterwards trended 
socly inland, and so by-and-by brought her 
to the house she was in search of. While she 
was still some distance away, she recognised it: 
the white blinds were drawn down at ever 
window ; and again her eyes overbrimmed wit 
tears, 

The cottage—or rather house, for it was a sub- 
stantial red-brick building, and could not have 
contained fewer than ten or a dozen good-sized 
rooms—stood back a little distance from the main 
road in its own grounds, and was partly over- 
shadowed by some noble trees. With a heart 
that was beating fast with varied emotions, Mar- 
garet opened the gate, walked up the gravelled 
pathway, and knocked a low faltering knock at 
the front door. The summons was responded to 
by a middle-aged, smug-faced woman, to whom 

99 took an intuitive dislike at the first 
nee, 

. ‘You are Miss Desmond?’ said the woman. 

‘My mistress has been expecting you. Will you 

please walk in ?’ 

When she had ushered Margaret into a room, 
she said: ‘Mrs Desmond has a bad headache, and 
has gone to lie down for a little while ; but I don’t 
suppose she will be very long,’ 

‘Pray, don’t disturb her on my account,’ said 
Margaret hastily. But at this moment 
Desmond entered the room. 

‘My dear Margaret, I am so very glad you are 
come !’ she said, and then Margaret was embraced. 
‘This is a truly sorrowful occasion on which to 
meet ; but we must resign ourselves to the will of 
Providence. I cannot tell you howI have been 
longing to see you. I was so very, very lonely!’ 

For a few moments, Margaret could not speak. 
When she had wiped away her tears, and could 
look at Mrs Desmond, she saw that that lady’s 
naturally fair complexion had been made to look 
fairer still by a liberal use of powder. But the 
dark circles under her eyes seemed to speak of 
sleepless nights and many tears, and Margaret’s 
consvience pricked her when she remembered her 
uncharitable thoughts towards Mrs Desmond 
during her journey. Margaret was not to know, 
or even to suspect, that the dark circles under 
her step-mother’s eyes were produced oy artificial 
means, in which that lady was an adept. Mrs 


Desmond was a. tall, fair woman, with large, cold, 
blue eyes, and a profusion of blonde silky hair, 
She was very vain both of her eyes and her hair, 
She was about five-and-thirty years old ; but she 
flattered herself that when dressed for the day no 
one could possibly take her to be more than seven- 
and-twenty, and it is very likely that many people 
did not believe her to be more than that age. In 
any case, she was the junior of her late husband 
by some fifteen or sixteen years, 

‘I have ordered a cup of tea to be got ready for 
you at once ; so refreshing, you know, after a long 
journey,’ said Mrs Desmond, ‘Dinner will be 
served at half-past six—though, indeed, it is quite 
a farce for me to sit down to table. I have 
scarcely been able to touch a mouthful since the 
shock of Monday night. I will ring for Elspeth, 
to show you to your room, She shall take your 
tea up-stairs,’ ' 

‘I should like to see papa, if I may do s0, 
said Margaret with a faltering voice. 

‘My dear child!’ cried Mrs Desmond, ‘I am 
so grieved that you are too late! The coffin was 
closed last evening !’ 

Poor Margaret sank into a chair, feeling more 
heart-broken than ever. 


JOINT-STOCK ENTERPRISE 


Ir variety could make a Blue-book charming, the 
lately issued Return of Joint-stock Companies 
formed and registered between the first of June 
1878 and the Tast day of May 1880, should be 
delightful reading ; but we must confess to having 
derived but little pleasure from its perusal. 
Glancing down the seemingly interminable cata- 
logue of Companies, one is impressed with the fact 
that there is no such Jack-of-all-trades as your 
‘promoter.’ Nothing comes amiss to him, from 
banking to bill-posting, from insuring life to 
burying the dead. He is equally ready to build 
mansions for millionaires or homes for artisans ; 
to popularise art or wash dirty linen; to brew 
good ale or concoct .uedicinal waters; to work a 
colliery, publish a newspaper, open a_ theatre, 
found a college, establish a nt aya light a 
city, or cut hair. Limited liability is his philo- 
sopher’s stone; and let pessimists preach as dole- 
fully as they may, he will neither let art nor com- 
merce, laws nor learning, die, while he can float 


Mrs | a Joint-stock Company. 


With all their audacity, the gentlemen who live 
by contriving outlets for other people’s money 
are rather imitative than original, strong in the 
faith that the public cannot have too much of a 
good thing. Not long since, they were all for 
building gigantic hotels ; by-and-by they discovered 
that a tramway was the only road to fortune ; just 
now, the Indian gold-field is their Tiddler’s ground, 
in which they have already persuaded the specu- 
lating public to sink three millions of money, a 
large proportion of which has gone into the 
pockets of the vendors of the mines, 

Her Majesty’s Civil Servants having demon- 
strated the profitableness of combining to supply 
their domestic wants, a ‘Stores’ mania set in wit 
great severity. Naval and military officers, clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, every section of the public, 
were invited to join with their peers and become 
their own purveyors, through the medium of the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Association ; the 
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Clergy Co-operative Association ; the Legal, Medi- 
cal, and General Stores ; the Warehousemen and 
Clerks’ Direct Supply Association ; the Nonconfor- 
mists’ C.0, Association ; the Working-men’s C.O. 
Stores Company ; and divers other takingly named 
Companies of like character. War with private 
traders thus declared, an assault all along the line 
was soon organised. Associations for supplying 
dairy produce, fish, meat, bread, and beer, without 
the intervention of the ordinary dealers, sprang 
into existence. Tailors and hosiers were threat- 
ened with extinction by a Gentlemen’s Dress and 
General Outfitting Association ; and lest the ladies 
should complain of being ignored, their needs 
were provided for by a Mutual Dress Supply 
Association, a Paris Bonnet and Millinery Supply 
Association, and a Mutual Jewellery Association. 
Altogether, sixty-eight co-operative, or assumedly 
co-operative Companies were registered in two 
years ; seventeen of which were wound up in that 
period ; while of the aggregate capital of three 
million seven hundred and ninety-two thousand 
pounds, not a tenth part was actually raised. 

The ‘Stores’ craze exhausting itself, somebody 
discovered that the want of the age was the insti- 
tution of beerless public-houses, wherein British 
working-men could hob and nob over the non- 
inebriating cup, and cheer their hearts with aérated 
draughts, Straightway, philanthropic promoters 
came to the front, anxious to fill the land with 
Coffee Palaces, Cocoa Taverns, Workmen’s Insti- 
tutes, and Temperance Cafés; and to meet the 
views of more advanced dietetic reformers, the 
Food Reform Restaurant Company offered to pro- 
vide establishments for supplying ‘refreshments in 
the preparation of which no fish, fowl, flesh, or 
intoxicating liquors shall be used.’ By the end 
of May 1880, a hundred and forty-seven Coffee- 
tavern Companies had been formed in England, 
seventeen in Scotland, and three in Ireland, 
having together a nominal capital of L.1,900,615, 
and a real one of L.130,031—figures contrasting 
somewhat oddly with the return of the Burton 
brewers, Messrs Bass, Ratcliff, and Gretton, a 
Company counting but eleven shareholders, yet 
registering a nominal capital of over three millions, 
and a subscribed capital of L.2,720,000. 

The _— of some of the Companies are so 
remarkably out of the common way, as to claim 
special notice, The Livingstonia Central Africa 
Company proposes to navigate the rivers and 
develop the trade of that interesting country ; the 
Philological Society, to investigate the study and 
knowledge of the structure, the affinities, and the 
history of languages ; and the Guild of St George, 
‘to determine, and institute in practice, the whole- 
some laws of labourers’ (especially agricultural) 
life and economy ; and to instruct, first the agri- 
cultural, and as opportunity may serve, other 
labourers and craftsmen, in such science, art, and 
literature as are conducive to good husbandry 
and craftsmanship.” Another Company devotes 
its energies to opuing up new employments for 
women, and will, it is to be Hes 5 prove more 
successful than the Ladies’ Philanthropic Society, 
which sought the same end by ‘ making cigarettes 
by machinery, and otherwise generally carryin 
on the business of tobacconists, and got woun 
up in the effort; a fate that, we fear, has ere 
this overtaken ‘Miss Lila Clay’s Company of Lady 
Minstrels, for ‘organising a select company of 


lady artistes, professing great musical, vocal, and 
histrionic talent” A hundred and _ninety-four 
believers set up the British Israel Identity Cor- 

ration, ‘for the sale of works bearing on the 
identity of the British nation with lost Israel, and 
the buying up of existing copyrights of identity 
works ;’? and fifteen bold men identified them- 
selves with a Company ‘for becoming surety or 
security for any borrower of money or com- 
pounding debtor, and guaranteeing the repay- 
ment of borrowed money ;’ but they have cau- 
tiously abstained from paying anything on their 
shares, having apparently no such confidence in 
the result as that displayed by the seven specu- 
lators who put down two thousand five hundred 
and twenty pounds to ‘establish a business similar 
to that carried on by Hermann Loog, at 128 
London Wall, and elsewhere.’ 

Half a million of English money has gone to 
give Moscow gas, three hundred and fifty thousand 
— to supply Monte Video with water, and a 

undred and twenty-five thousand to improve 
Egyptian lands. The mines of Italy, Bavaria, 
Spain, Portugal, Hungary, California, Utah, 

evada, Nicaragua, and French Guiana, have 
extracted vast sums from English pockets; but we 
rejoice to learn that British investors refused to 
find one hundred thousand pounds for a floating 
dock for the Barcelonese ; to spend fifty thousan 
pounds in constructing drains for the extraction of 
waste water and sewage matter from the city of 
Valparaiso; or pay five millions for the pleasure 
of presenting the United States of Colombia with 
a railway. 

In the space of two years, no fewer than two 
thousand and ninety-three Joint-stock Companies 
were registered ; twelve being mutual Companies, 
and sixty-two limited by guarantee, tabulated as 
without nominal capital; while the remaining 
two thousand and nineteen Companies had, or 
should have had, together a capital of over two 
hundred and seven millions, Of these, fifteen were 
unlimited Companies, with a nominal capital of 
L.4,595,664; and the rest limited Companies, with 
a nominal capital of L.166,931,555; the number 
of this class being swélled by the transforma- 
tion into limited associations of two insurance 
Companies, and ten banks—a curious commentary 
upon the dictum of a great banker, that joint- 
stock banks were deficient in everything requisite 
for the conduct of banking business, save extended 
responsibility. Of the newly formed limited Com- 
panies, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine were 
registered in London, thirty-seven in the prov- 
inces, a hundred and thirty-nine in Scotland, and 
sixty-seven in Ireland; making in all two thou- 
sand and thirty-two; of which a hundred and 
twenty-three were, within two years of registra- 
tion, either wound up, or undergoing that conclu- 
sory process ; and six hundred and forty-five were 
only supposed, not known, to be still in opera- 
tion. 

The statement that the defunct Companies repre- 
sented a nominal capital of more than eleven 
millions, is calculated to conjure up a picture of 
widespread ruin; but the actual amount lost in 
these ill-fated enterprises was comparatively small. 
Eighteen of the moribund Companies, with an 
aggregate capital of a million and a quarter, never 
possessed a farthing of capital. Doubtless, the 
major portion of the forty-eight that give no 
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returns were in the same predicament, of having 
no shareholders save the original seven who signed 
the memorandum of association; and so we get 
rid of L.5,419,500, of which sum the London and 
Universal Bank is set down for two millions, the 
Traders’ Banking and Supply Company for one 
million, and the Eagle Insurance Company for half 
a million. With the above eliminations, the capital 
jeopardised shrinks to L.4,345,700, of which only 
1,613,378 appears as ‘ paid up,’ and some of that 
is fictitious, Of L.39,952 debited to the Liberia 
Coffee Company, thirty thousand pounds was 
represented by vendors’ shares ‘taken as paid up;’ 
and in another case, the entire capital of thirty 
thousand pounds consisted of sellers’ shares, upon 
which nothing had been paid, Taking all things 
into consideration, the total loss in connection 
with the wound-up Companies may be put down 
at less than half a million; a loss divided among 
three thousand five hundred and eighty-four 
investors, 

The discrepancy between nominal and sub- 
scribed capital is often something ludicrous. A 
Company promising to provide Nedinn with a 
pavilion, covered promenade, and garden, could 
only raise thirty-five pounds out of fifteen thou- 
sand. Tynemouth had to forego its aquarium 
because but sixty sovereigns, instead of five hun- 
dred times that number, were forthcoming, Want- 
ing fifty thousand, the Expenditure Reimburse- 
ment Assurance Stores received fourteen; and 
the Paris Hansom Company obtained but two 
hundred and nineteen pounds towards its required 
hundred thousand. These examples, however, 
are quite thrown in the shade by a Company 
registered in 1869 with a nominal capital of two 
hundred millions, and a paid-up capital of two 
hundred pounds ! 

There are some notable instances of heavy indi- 
vidual loss. One Company losing exactly half its 
proposed capital, consisted of but twenty-eight 
shareholders, who had found amongst them one 
hundred thousand pounds. One Colliery Company 
cost nine investors three thousand pounds each ; 
and another swallowed up forty thousand pounds, 
belonging to seven speculators; while eight men 
threw away forty-eight thousand pounds in turning 
an old private firm into a new Joint-stock Com- 
pany. Per contra, the seven hundred and one 
pounds lost over the Bristol and Clifton Co-opera- 
tive Company was contributed by two hundred 
and twenty people ; and when a Cocoa-room Com- 
pany came to grief, there were twenty-two temper- 
ance advocates to exchange condolences on the 
es mae of two hundred and sixty-nine 

un 


8. 
it” the date of the Return, a hundred and ten 
Companies were in operation, which must have 
been carrying on business at their creditors’ 
expense, since none of them had received a penny 
of the L.22,297,505 due, or supposed to be due, 
from their shareholders ; among them figuring one 
Company with a nominal capital of five millions, 
another with one of four millions, a third with 
two millions, and three professing to have funds 
to the extent of a million, 

Since October 1862 to the end of May 1880, 
fifteen thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven 
Companies have been registered in the United 
Kingdom. In England, 14,141 Companies, with 
a nominal capital of L.1,737,619,466. In Scotland, 


847 Companies, with L.77,324,544, In Ireland, 
507 Companies, with L.30,114,288, In the Stan- 
naries, 402 Companies with L,.10,719,359. The total 
nominal capital reaching the enormous sum of 
L.1,855,777,667—showing that speculators have not 
been idle during the last twenty years. The moral 
of all this is, beware of promoters and joint-stock 
companies generally, 


CLARE. 
A PRACTICAL LESSON, 


‘Gzorein! I fear you must put off going to 
Brighton for the present, unless you will go with 
the children without me. After all, why should 
you not do that, and take the governess with 
you?’ 

Mrs Sanderson raised her large handsome eyes 
to her husband’s face, and stopped in the act of 
filling the breakfast cups, ‘What can you mean, 
Walter?’ she said slowly. ‘I do not quite under- 
stand. Why must I go to Brighton without 
you?’ 

‘Because, my dear, I must run down to Scotland 
instead. My mother wants me.’ ‘ 


‘Oh, your mother!’ and a slight cloud came 


over her usually calm face. She had not met 
with many disappointments in her married life as 
yet, and she had been looking forward for some 
time to this visit to Brighton. 

‘Yes ; she writes that she would like me to go 
down as soon as I can.’ 

‘Is she ill, or what? Does she give no reason?’ 

‘Well, no; I can’t say she does ; but I imagine 
somehow it is something about Clare.’ 

‘Clare! I daresay it is, What is she doing 
now? Of course, you know, Walter, that I never 
interfere in your private family concerns ; but in 
my opinion, you should strongly advise your 
mother just to give her her own way. A very 
short time of nursing in an infirmary would com- 
pletely cure her of that whim. She is not at all 
the kind of girl for that sort of thing, brought 
up as she has been, every one yielding to her, 
and running wild all over your father’s estate 
followed by half-a-dozen dogs, and getting her 
own way in everything. I believe it would do 
her a great deal of good to go as a nurse to an 
infirmary,’ 

‘I have no doubt you are right; but I am 
certain my mother would never agree to it. Let 
me see. This is Thursday. I could go down on 
Saturday, and be back again by Wednesday 
morning early. That would give me three clear 
days there, and be me home in time to take 
you to Brighton on the Thursday. That was the 
day you intended going, at anyrate.’ 

And so it was arranged. Mr Sanderson travelled 
down to Scotland the following Saturday, in obe- 
dience to his mother’s summons, He had already 
decided that some new freak of his sister was at 
the bottom of the whole thing, and therefore, 
though annoying to his mother, not likely to be at 
all difficult to manage. 

‘It all comes from girls being brought up at 
home. If they could go to public schools like 
boys, and get all the nonsense taken out of them, 
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it would be a thousand times better. A girl like 
Clare, living constantly at home with her mother 
and governess, is sure to take the bit into her own 
keeping, and rule over everybody, I have half 
a mind to bring her back with me, and keep 
her until she falls in love with some one. 
That would be the best tonic for her restless- 
ness,’ 

When his long railway journey was ended, he 
found himself standing on the platform of the 
dreary little side station, being hugged and em- 
braced in the most affectionate and open manner 
by his sister, a tall handsome girl, who utterly 
disregarded the presence of a country woman, 
who, setting down the largest of her many 
parcels and bundles, stood looking on with undis- 
guised curiosity at this manifestation of affection 
amongst the ‘ quality.’ 

‘You darling old boy! I’m so awfully glad 
to see you,’ said Clare. ‘It is too nice of you 
to run down and see us in this way. Come along. 
Mamma will be in a fever until we get bac 
again ; for I am driving Frisky and Bolter to-day. 
We'll be at home in no time. Mamma wished 
to send the carriage; but I would not hear of it. 
Is your luggage all right? Oh, have you a six- 

ence for the boy who has been holding their 
heads ? Frightened little animal he looks, doesn’t 
he?—O yes; we are all well. How are you all, 
Georgie and the children? You should have 
brought them with you. Why didn’t you? How- 
ever, it is too delicious to have you all to our- 
selves,’ 

An unceasing flow of light-hearted, aflectionate 
talk convinced Mr Sanderson that he had been 
doing his sister a great wrong in looking upon 
her as the cause of his hurried journey; and as 
he regarded her sitting beside him so bright and 
happy, driving her mad little ponies with reckless 
speed up hill and down dale, over stones and 
round corners, making the bleak moor ring with 
her pealing laughter whenever they encountered 
a severer ‘bump’ than usual, he almost felt as if 
he must apologise to her for having allowed such 
a thought to enter his mind. 

‘Walter! I do believe you are not listening to 
me. You are thinking of Georgie and the chil- 
dren. I don’t believe you heard what I said. I 
was saying we must have long rides every day 
while you are here. Shan’t we?’ 

‘I fear, Clare, there cannot be many days of 


it. I must be in London again early on Wednes- | hi 


day 
‘On Wednesday! I never heard of such an 
idea! What in the world brought you down, 
if you cannot stay longer than that ?’ 
hat in the world brought him down ?—that 
was just the question he was asking himself. 
There was nothing wrong with Clare—that was 
perfectly evident ; not a hidden corner or thought, 
even in her chameleon nature—all was open 
as the day. If it was only about expired leases 
and back rents, &c., it would have been as. well 
if his mother had written frankly, and allowed 
him to judge if such a journey and loss of time 
were necessary. But he was careful to keep 
these thoughts to himself, judicial training having 
successfully overcome the natural frankness. of 
his character. He was saved the necessity of 
making any reply to her last speech by the 
sudden pulling-up of the ponies at the hall door. 


‘Take care!’ laughed Clare as she saw him almost 
overbalanced by the extreme sharpness of the 
jerk, ‘Ah! there’s mother.—Have I not brought 
him home in good time, mother? Just twenty- 
five minutes from the station, and the ponies 
going like lambs.—No, Walter ; I am not coming 
in at present; I always drive them round to the 
stables myself ;’ and off she drove, leaving her 
brother folded in the arms of his mother. 

‘IT am so glad to see you, dear Walter. I was 
so thankful to get your letter this morning. It 
will be all right, now you are come.’ And she 
led the way across the hall into the small room 
generally used by her and Clare when they were 
alone, 

‘Has Clare said anything to you? Dear boy! 
I am so anxious, that I can think of nothing else. 
Did Clare tell you anything ?’ 

‘Clare?’ replied he. ‘Then it 7s Clare, after all! 
Wait until I get this glass of sherry swallowed, 
and then tell me what it all is. Is it some new 
whim 

‘O Walter, worse than any of her other whims. 
She says she is going to marry—to marry a 
horrid man, a vulgar, low kind of person !’ 

‘Whew! This is a new whim with a vengeance! 
I thought she had forsworn matrimony” 

‘Oh, don’t make fun, Walter ; it is too serious, 
and I am so anxious. The more I say to her 
about it, the firmer she seems to be. I do not 
know what we are to do.’ 

‘Who isthe man? Tell me all about it; and 
do not look so tragic, you dear old mater. At all 
events, it is a step in the right direction. A 
married life is more in her line than a Sisterhood 
would have been. But who is the man ?? 

‘He is a cousin of Mrs Monkton, and a mis- 
sionary in some mining village. Clare met him 
there last year, when those revival meetings were 
going on, I find out now that it was he who 

ut that nonsense into her head about joining a 
§isterhood, and devoting her life to nursing, &. 
He was down here lately ; and I noticed that a great 
many letters passed between them after he left ; 
but I never for a moment thought of anything 
further. And then, a few nights ago, she told 
me she had quite up all idea of infirmary- 
work ; for a much more useful and extended 
life had been offered to her. And then it turned 
out that when Mr Moffat was down here, he had 
got her to enter into a half-engagement with 


m. 
‘Oh, only a half-engagement! We can easily 
settle a half-engagement. I’m thankful it is no 
worse.’ 

‘But it is worse! That was only at first. She 
told me he had given her a fortnight to make up 
her mind. Of course, he is marrying her for her 


money.’ 

‘We will let him know that she is almost 
entirely dependent on you, and that you won’t 
give her a farthing, beyond the sum my father left 
her, if she marries without your consent. That will 
bring him to reason, I’ve little doubt.’ 

‘Yes; but the difficulty will be with her; she 
will not give him up. The worse and more 
unsuitable such a marriage would be, the greater, 
I verily believe, will be its attraction for her. 
When will you speak to her about this ?” 

‘I would rather that Clare shoul open the 
subject of her own accord to me. I will get her 
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to come with me when I smoke my cigar after 
dinner, and see what I can make of her’ 

On finding himself, after dinner, alone with 
his sister in the smoking-room, Walter began to 
realise the difficulty of beginning a subject 
which she seemed to have no intention of intro- 
ducing. 

‘Clare,’ he suddenly began, ‘do you know you 
have improved very much of late? You are 
rather a good-looking young person now. I am 
inclined to be proud of you, 

‘Thank you, Walter. Was I so very plain 
before ?’ she retorted saucily, with a light laugh, 

‘No; I do not mean that. You were always 
handsome enough; but somehow, you gtrike me 
as being different this time. It may be your 
style of dressing, or the way you wear your hair; 
but there is a difference, 1’m certain. You had 
better come back with me for a little. London 
is the place for a girl like you, and Georgie would 
enjoy taking you about. Poor girl! she is lonel 
enough at times, now that I am no longer a brief- 
less barrister. Will you come ?’ 

‘You are a good old fellow, Walter, and I love 
you dearly ; but I will not go to London with 

ou. A London life would not suit me. But I 

elieve you when you tell me I have improved, 
I must have improved, at anyrate since you saw 
a in autumn ; for I was unhappy and unsettled 
then.’ 

‘About what, dear?’ he asked in his gentlest 
tone. 
‘Well, you know I wished to become a nurse ; 
and mamma would not hear of it, and I was tired 
of the life I lead here,’ 

‘Yes; I don’t wonder at that—it is altogether 
too dull’ 

‘O no, not that! But it is so utterly useless, 
and there is so much to be done, and so much 
that ladies can do better than any one else.’ 

‘But you are not useless here. You have 
your Sunday class, and the choir to train, and 
your poor folks to look after. J think you are 
wonderfully useful for so young a girl.’ 

‘Yes; that is just it; I am too young. I 
require guidance, Walter, and I cannot get it from 
mamma.’ 

Clare !? 

‘I mean, that although mamma is as kind as 
possible to the poor, and gives them food and 
wine and clothes too, yet personally, she takes 
very little interest in them, and I cannot get her 
to come with me on my rounds. It would be 
so much better if she would, because, you see, 
some of the people do not pay so much attention 
to me when I give them advice, just because 
I am so young, and have no one to support 
me.’ 

‘I can imagine that it is difficult for you, cer- 
tainly. But is there no one else you could get to 
join with you?’ 

‘Yes, Walter’—and a faint blush spread over 
her face—‘and that is why I am so much improved, 
as you say lam. My mind is quite at ease; for 
now I see my duty quite clearly. I thought 
mamma would tell you all about it to-morrow ; 
but I should like to speak to you first, for she is 
very much against it, and I count upon your help 
to bring her round, I think it providential that 
you have come down here at this time, of your 
own accord too! I am engaged to a gentleman 


who will be able to help me, and who will take 
me to a place where there is far more need of me 
than there is here; for do you know, Walter, 
though I have been working hard with all my 
heart all these months, I do not see one bit of 
improvement amongst the people.’ 

‘Engaged to be mannled, lare! Who is the 
gentleman? You sly puss! And so it is “ first- 
love” which has improved you?’ 

*O no, Walter, I am not “in love,” as you 
suppose ; and neither is he; but we esteem and 
like each other; and we can do more for those 
poor people if we are married than if we were 
single. He says he needs a lady to help him,’ 
me But who is he, dear? You have not told me 
that.’ 

‘He is a eousin of Mrs Monkton’s, and is a very 
hard-working clergyman in a large and neglected 
mining village. His name is Moffat. He was 
here a good deal last year at the time of the 
revival meetings, and I got to know him then, 
but without any idea of marrying him ; that has 
only been arranged a few days ago, 

‘You take away my breath, Clare. That is the 
very last kind of marriage I should have expected 
a girl like you to make,’ 

‘Ah, because you thought me vain and frivolous, 
But, dear Walter, promise me that you will talk 
to my mother, and make her see what a noble and 
useful life is waiting for me.’ 

‘A noble and useful enough life, Clare. But 
before I can make any promises, I must think 
it over. I am not prepared to give my sister up 
to the first man who asks her. Tell me about Mr 
Moffat. What is he like? Is he young? And has 
he private means, that he thinks of a wife like 

ou?? 

‘I do not know whether he is very rich or not ; 
I never thought of asking him. But we should 
not want to be very rich; because, in the life we 
have planned, we should have no time for visiting 
or going much into society; and you know, 
Walter, I have never been so fond of going to 
balls and parties, as some girls are.’ 

‘Well, Clare, I’ll sleep on it, as the saying goes; 
and to-morrow I will have a talk with you again. 
Be sure that I will do my best for your happiness. 
And now, let us say good-night,’ 


Next morning, Clare came early into the break- 
fast-room ; but her brother evinced no correspond- 
ing activity, and when he did make his appear- 
ance, the presence of her mother prevented all 
renewal of their last night’s conversation. Nor 
was any private interview possible until far on in 
the afternoon. 

‘I thought mamma was never going to leave us 
alone to-day, Walter. And yet, how bad of me to 
talk in that way ; for of course she is as glad to be 
with you as lam. Poor mother!’ 

‘Yes, Clare—poor mother! You are preparing 
a bitter pill for her to swallow. How do you 
think she will like your burying yourself alive in 
a dirty, smoky, mining village ?’ 

‘Oh, then, dearest of old boys, you have 
come round to my way of thinking! I felt sure 
you would! You lead such a busy, useful life 
yourself, that I knew you would understand my 
feelings !’ 

‘Stop a little, Clare. Not quite so fast. I 
certainly desire to see you happy, and I truly 
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believe a well-assorted marriage is the happiest 
state on earth ; but’—— 

‘Oh, no “ buts,” Walter !” 

‘You must hear me out. Before I can speak 
to my mother with any effect, I must see Mr 
Moffat, How can I urge the advantages of your 
marriage with a man I have never even seen? 
Everything in a case like this depends on the 
individual himself. In a worldly point of view, 
it is a wretched marriage for you; but there may 
be qualities and gifts in the man himself which 
out-balance all that, and make him more than 
your equal. Do you understand ?’ 

Clare murmured ‘Yes ;’ and her brother went 
on— 

‘Now, I think it would never do to write and 
ask him to come here for my inspection, I have 
been studying my Bradshaw this morning, and I 
discover that I can leave this by the eight o’clock 
train to-morrow, and be at his place, Reekton, 
about mid-day, spend an hour or two with him, 
and be back here by the evening train in time for 
dinner. What do you say to that? Then I can 
talk with some reason to my mother; or perhaps, 
if I am greatly impressed, I may even bring him 
back with me. Or stay! Suppose you come with 
me? Why not? I think that a splendid idea! 
You would introduce me, and smooth away any 
little awkwardness there might be in my going all 
alone, and having to introduce myself. It would 
be a delightful surprise to him, What do you 
say? Will you go?’ 

‘How good you are, Walter! Of course I'll 
go. It will be simply delightful. But how about 
mamma?’ 

‘Oh, leave my mother to me; I'll make it all 
right with her.’ 

Clare gave her brother’s arm a grateful and 
affectionate squeeze. ‘And Walter, we must 
send off a telegram from the station to-morrow, 
and then he will be waiting at the station there 
for us,’ 

‘No; we will not telegraph, dear. In the first 
place, I don’t want every one here to know where 
we are going; and then Mr Moffat would be 
making all sorts of elaborate preparations for us ; 
. and neither you nor I would like to give him any 
trouble by our visit—would we ?’ 

‘No; of course not. But he would like to give 
us lunch, you know. However, as you say, the 
people here would talk ; and we can make up our 
minds just to take whatever his housekeeper can 
give us on short notice’ 

And so the visit was thus arranged and carried 
out. The morning train took them off; and in due 
time, after some changes and delays, landed them 
at Reekton; a singularly well-named place, Walter 
thought, but refrained from saying; for he did not 
wish to prejudice his sister in any degree. The 
fine bright morning had been gradually becoming 
more and more overcast, and had now fairly 
settled into one of those still wet days which 
are to some temperaments peculiarly depressing. 
Except the station-master and a boy, not a soul 
was to be seen; any loungers that might other- 
wise have been there, being kept away by the 
double event of a steady rain, and of its being the 
general dinner-hour. A great many trucks filled 
with coal and coke, and others waiting to be filled ; 
a long lane, which in reality seemed to have ‘no 
turning ;’ a wet, black, coaly road, stretching out 


dull and cheerless between very high, straggling 
bare thorn-hedges ; and a lowering mist hanging 
over a large irregular village, completed a scene 
which filled both the spectators with silent 
dismay. 

‘Ask if this is Reekton, Walter; perhaps we 
have made a mistake.’ 

Walter obeyed ; and came back saying: ‘That 
village there at the end of that lane is Reekton. 
It is unfortunate that it has turned out such a wet 
day. Shall I send the boy down to the inn, and 
see ., we can get a cab or conveyance of some 
sort ?? 

‘Yes, do, Walter, while I remain under the 
shed here,’ 

In a minute or two her brother came back with 
the intelligence that there was no cab or convey- 
ance to be had. There had been a wedding in the 
village a few nights before, and the only chaise it 
possessed had been nearly broken to pieces in the 
course of the festivities. There was nothing for 
it but to walk; and the station-master directed 
them how to find Mr Moffat’s house, which was 
right in the middle of the village, two doors 
beyond the King’s Arms. 

‘What a wretched day, exclaimed the girl, 
with a shiver as she spoke. 

‘Yes ; we do not see Reekton for the first time 
under favourable circumstances. Who could have 
foreseen a day like this after so bright a morning! 
Are you cold ?’ 

‘Yes ; no—a little, I think,’ 

‘Shall I go into the inn as we pass, and tell 
them to have a chop or something ready for us, 
in case Mr Moffat may be from home ?? 

‘That would be the finishing stroke to our 
bad luck! Very likely we shall find he is 
away.’ 

However, it seemed as if Fate meant. to be 
kind after all; for on knocking at the door of the 
house pointed out to them, a stout, severe-looking 

erson informed them that Mr Moffat was at 

ome. ‘I’m no sure if he is down yet; but just 
step in here,’ said she, opening, as she spoke, a 
door on the left side of the little square passage ; 
‘he’s mostly late on the Mondays’—and ushered 
them into a room where breakfast was laid for 
one person. 

On a side-table was lying a strange mixture 
of books and pamphlets, pipes in great variety, 
tins of tobacco, match-boxes, and a dirty-looking 
smoking-cap ; and on the floor a japanned spit- 
toon. The window had evidently not been 
opened that day, and an effluvium from last night’s 
tobacco still pervaded every corner, A greasy 
arm-chair stood on one side of the fireplace, 
and near it a pair of walking-boots ready for 
their owner ; under the chair, a pair of very much 
worn green-and-white Berlin-work slippers. The 
servant never thought of asking their names, an 
omission which secretly pleased Walter very 
much, and she had left the door of the room in 
which they were, open, so they had the gratifica- 
tion of hearing her go across the passage and up 
the narrow stairs, and knock at a door apparently 
right over them, 

*You’re wanted in the parlour,’ said the severe- 
looking person.—‘ Who is it?’ came from a man’s 
voice.—‘I dinna ken them,’ she replied, more 
than half-way down-stairs, evidently. 

Walter carefully avoided looking at his sister, 
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as a certain muffled thumping, announced the 
approach of some one who evidently had no shoes 
on his feet ; but he furtively glanced at his watch, 
and saw that it was almost one o'clock, And 
then the door was pushed open, and he saw a 
short, thick-set man, with a high and shining 
forehead, and general air of untidiness, enter, and 
suddenly stand as if petrified, A few desperately 
awkward seconds passed. 

At length Walter came forward. ‘We must 
apologise for invading your premises in this 
manner, Mr Moffat,—Clare, introduce me,’ 

Clare contrived to mutter a few words; and 
Walter held out his hand, which, he felt, was by 
no means cordially grasped by his host but he 
continued: ‘My sister and i only thought of 
this little visit late last night, and so we couldn’t 
let you know of it,’ 

Clare and Mr Moffat had silently got through 
the ceremony of shaking hands by this time; and 
the girl, nearly upset by the whole morning’s 
experience, was glad to take the nearest chair, 
which happened to be the arm-chair under which 
Mr Moffat’s slippers were lying, so that that 
unfortunate man—as if to put and keep him at a 
still greater disadvantage—was forced to entertain 
his unexpected guests with no other covering to 
his large and badly shaped feet than that afforded 
by coarse homespun stockings, 

In vain Walter essayed his most genial manner; 
nothing could make the visit other than a 
wretchedly awkward one. Clare seemed unable 
to utter a syllable, and averted her eyes carefully 
from the man’s unslippered feet and unshaven 
face. At length, seeing that her powers of 
endurance were being tried to the uttermost by 
various unhappy attempts on Mr Moffat’s part 
to assume the tone of an accepted lover, Walter 
suggested that they should leave Mr Moffat to eat 
his breakfast in peace, while they would go back 
to the inn for the lunch which must be awaiting 
them, and invited Mr Moffat to join them there 
as soon as was convenient for him, and spend 
the rest of the time with them until the train 
was due by which they were to return. 

On getting out into the street, Clare convul- 
sively clasped her brother’s arm. ‘ Walter, could 
we not get a train sooner than three o’clock ?’ 

‘I am afraid not. But do you know it is 
almost two o’clock, now ?/—the time will soon pass, 
It is this wretched weather that makes cnugthing 
look so miserable.’ 

Clare shivered, and wished she were away. 

On reaching the inn, they found their lunch 
waiting for them; but the chops were tough, and 
had been burned in the process of cooking, and 
Clare at least found it impossible to eat. A large 
party of convivial miners were in the next room, 
which was only separated from theirs by a thin 


wooden partition, and they had the benefit .of 


the jokes, oaths, and squabbles that passed among 
them. Mr Moffat was some time in making his 
appearance ; but when he did, he was much more 
presentable, more like the man Clare had seen 
and believed in, at her own home. But his shaven 
face and correct clerical costume came too late, 
and he was sensible enough to see the matter in 
its true light. Nothing could re-establish him 
again on the pinnacle to which Clare, in her 
uncurbed imagination and secret love of excite- 


On getting home, Walter explained to his 
mother that she had no longer anything to fear; 
and next day wrote to Mr Moffat, by his sister’s 
desire, breaking off all further connection; and 
then telegraphed to his wife to expect him and 
his mother and sister the following day. 

Georgie remained under the impression that 
her mother-in-law’s state of health required a 
change. Not even to her did Walter ever divulge 
the severe practical lesson to which he had sub- 
jected his sister; not even, when he had the 
gratification of seeing her make a suitable and 
happy marriage within a year or two from the 
time when her self-will and self-ignorance had so 
nearly wrecked her life, 


BRIGAND NOTES, 


A BLUE-BOOK about brigandage is a novelty ; but 
it is not at all exciting reading, The Return, 
lately presented to parliament, of British subjects 
who have been taken captive by brigands in 
foreign countries, is a very business-like produc- 
tion, proving that if there was ever any romance 
attached to the lawless calling, it has long since 
vanished ; the only difference between the brig- 
and and the common thief being, that the latter 
is contented with divesting his victim of his 
portable belongings, while the former holds him 
a prisoner until ransom is paid. 

Since 1860, there have been fourteen cases of 
brigandage in which subjects of Her Majesty were 
concerned, Spain being discredited with four, 
Mexico three, Italy three, and Greece and Turkey 
two each. On the 2lst of May 1870, Messrs 
John and Anthony Bonell were captured in 
Spanish territory, near Gibraltar ; obtaining their 
release, after a short detention, by paying down 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, obtained from the 
governor of Gibraltar, who was afterwards repaid 
by the Spanish government, On the 18th of March 
1871, Mr and Mrs Ranken, and Mrs Taylor, fell 
into the clutches of some brigands near Denia, 
but were fortunately able to part company at 
once; the adventure costing them two hundred 

ounds. In July 1874, Mr Haseldin met with 
ike ill-fortune near the Rio Grande Mines, in 
the Sierra Morena; but did not get off quite so 
easily. His captors demanded four millions of 
reals, or something like forty thousand pounds ; 
but softened by their prisoner’s expostulations, 
offered to set him at liberty for a quarter of that 
amount. He still considered the price too high, 
and remained in durance for nine days; when 
finding they could do no better, they accepted 
six thousand pounds, and bade Mr Haseldin good 
speed. Mr Rouse, who was taken near Hiende- 
laencina, on the 3d of May 1875, was yet luckier, 
being only detained a few hours, while his servant 
fetched a hundred thousand reals—about a thou- 
sand pounds—which he was well content to pay 
for freedom. 

Mexican brigands would seem to be satisfied 
with a lower rate of ransom. It is true that they 
kept Mr Rabling a prisoner for three weeks, in 
November 1863, in the vain hope of extracting 
six thousand dollars out of his friends’ pockets ; 
but finding so much was not forthcoming, they 
eventually accepted three thousand four hundred 
dollars and twelve muskets, In the same month, 


ment under any form, had raised him, 


two years later, Mr Mirrilies was seized by an 
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armed band, near Irapuato. He was told he was 
a prisoner to the army of the Liberal General 
Antillon; but Mexican soldiers and Mexican 
brigands are hardly to be distinguished, and it 
mattered very little which they were, since they 
would not let him take his leave under less than 
two thousand dollars ; a sum he was fain to raise, 
after four days’ experience of their society. Four 
days’ grace was not allowed to Mr Furber, who 
was captured near Guanaxato, on the 19th of 
December 1869 ; for the day after his capture the 
body of the unfortunate man was found, having a 
paper attached to it, informing all whom it might 
concern that he had been put to death for refusing 
to purchase his life for five thousand dollars, 

A traveller would naturally think himself safe 
from such gentry when within hail of a city of 
renown like Florence. Mr Beale was taught 
otherwise sixteen years ago, when he found him- 
self in the hands of a band, and his liberty valued 
at twelve thousand scudi. He lived, however, 
to laugh at them; for in twenty-four hours his 
guards let him depart in peace, thanks to an 
erroneous notion that their comrades had received 
the money. The captors of the Rev. J. C. M. 
Ansley, Mr Moens, and their respective better- 
halves, made a more profitable haul. Setting the 
ladies at liberty at once, they allowed the clergy- 
man to leave the camp the following day, detain- 
ing Mr Moens as hostage for the ransom of eight 
thousand five hundred pounds. Mr Ansley 
sought the assistance of our consul at Naples, and 
after a deal of negotiation, obtained his friend’s 
release on payment of five thousand one hundred 
pounds, Mr Forester Rose found his Palermitan 
captors more reasonable, At first, they asked five 
thousand pounds; seeing this sum was unattain- 
able, they came down to two thousand, and even- 
tually accepted sixteen hundred pounds ; but as 
the firm to which he belonged spent eight hundred 
pounds in expenses attending the affair, and had to 
suspend business till the matter was settled, they 
considered they paid dearly enough for their 
partner’s visit to Lecara. 

In 1865, Mr Corre was a nine days’ involuntary 
guest of a band of Greek brigands, waiting for his 
companions in misfortune, Lord John Hervey and 
the Hon. H. Strutt, to send the three thousand 
—_ they had agreed to pay for their lives. 

hen, in April 1870, Lord and Lady Muncaster, 
Mr Vyner, Mr Herbert, Mr and Mrs Lloyd, and 
their child were captured some twelve miles from 
Athens, the brigands demanded no less than fifty 
thousand ager as the price of the little party’s 
release; but afterwards reduced the terms to 
twenty-five thousand pounds and a free pardon. 
In the end, they got nothing. Suffering the 
ladies to return to Athens with the child within. a 
few hours of the capture, they released Lord 
Muncaster two days afterwards, in order that he 
might arrange about the payment of the ransom. 
The sum demanded was out of the question ; and 
a correspondence ensued between the brigands and 
the British and Italian ministers, whose efforts to 
bring about an arrangement were aided by those 
of a member of the Greek government. They 
failed to come to terms ; and growing impatient, on 
the 25th of April the brigands cruelly murdered 
Mr Herbert, Mir Vyner, and Mr Lloyd. The 
widow of the last-named received a thousand 
pounds from the king of Greece to supply her 


immediate wants; and the Greek government 
ultimately paid an indemnity of ten thousand 
pounds—the only instance of the kind recorded in 
the Return, which ends with mentioning the two 
cases of brigandage in Turkey, wherein Colonel 
Synge and Mr and Mrs Suter figured, with the 
remark that they are ‘not concluded ;’ the British 
government hoping, we suppose, to induce the 
Porte to repay the ransom money—nearly twenty- 
five thousand pounds—which it advanced, rather 
than leave the issue in the hands of the brigands, 
Such help will not be forthcoming again, the 
Foreign Secretary having notified Her Majesty’s 
representatives abroad of the determination of the 
government henceforth to advance no money for 
the release of any save official personages from 
captivity among brigands, 


THE ROUND OF LIFE, 


Two children down by the shining strand, 
With eyes as blue as the summer sea, 
While the sinking sun fills all the land 
With the glow of a golden mystery : 
Laughing aloud at the sea-mew’s cry, 
Gazing with joy on its snowy breast, 
Till the first star looks from the evening sky, 
And the amber bars stretch over the west. 


A soft green dell by the breezy shore, 
A sailor lad and a maiden fair ; 
Hand clasped in hand, while the tale of yore 
Is borne again on the listening air. 
For love is young, though love be old, 
And love alone the heart can fill ; 
And the dear old tale that has been told 
In the days gone by, is spoken still. 


A trim-built home on a sheltered bay ; 
A wife looking out on the glistening sea ; 
A prayer for the loved one far away, 
And prattling imps ’neath the old roof-tree ; 
A lifted latch and a radiant face 
By the open door in the falling night ; 
A welcome home and a warm embrace 
From the love of his youth and his children bright. 


An aged man in an old arm-chair ; 
A golden light from the western sky ; 
His wife by his side, with her silvered hair, 
And the open Book of God close by. 
Sweet on the bay the gloaming falls, 
And bright is the glow of the evening star; 
But dearer to them are the jasper walls 
And the golden streets of the Land afar. 


An old churchyard on a green hillside, 
Two lying still in their peaceful rest ; 
The fishermen’s boats going out with the tide 
In the fiery glow of the amber west. 
Children’s laughter and old men’s sighs, 
The night that follows the morning clear, 
A rainbow bridging our darkened skies, 
Are the round of our lives from year to year! 
ALEXANDER Lamont. 
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